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N ESTIMATED aks tOn uss 
200,000 pounds of gizzard and 
threadfin shad have been destroy- 
ed by selective chemical treat- 
ment of Lake Griffin in Lake 
County by fishery personnel of 
the Florida Game and Fresh Wa- 
ter Fish Commission. 

This first phase of the rough 
fish removal program for Lake 
County was initiated October 30. 
The Leesburg Chamber of Com- 
merce is co-sponsoring the pro- 
gram with the Commission and is 
paying half of the chemical cost 
through donations from the coun- 
ty commission and _ individual 
sportsmen and merchants. Sen- 
ator “Tar” Boyd, President of 
the Chamber, and Jack Pae, 
Chamber Manager, were on hand 
during the operation. 

A close study will be made to 
determine the time for future 
rough fish removal in Lake Grif- 
fin. 

A total of 1720 gallons of chem- 
ical was used in the first appli- 
cation to treat 4100 acres of water. 

If Lake Griffin follows the pat- 
tern set by all other Florida lakes 
receiving similar selective chem- 
ical treatment, sports fishing suc- 
cess will improve greatly almost 
immediately, especially “speck” 
fishing. 
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Farm Loans Readied 
The Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration, under the terms of the 
Food and Agriculture Act of 1962, 






en Ip CONSERVATION SCENE 


Central Florida Lake Improvement Programs 


now is ready to make loans to 
farmers and ranchers, individual- 
ly or in association, to buy, de- 
velop, enlarge, and operate rec- 
reational enterprises on not larger 
than family farms, according to 
the Wildlife Management Insti- 
tute. 

“Funds for recreational enter- 
prises may be used to develop 
land and water, construct build- 
ings, and to purchase land, 
equipment, livestock and other re- 
lated recreational items including 
the payment of operating ex- 
penses. Recreational enterprises 
which may be financed on family 
farms include camping grounds, 
swimming facilities, tennis courts, 
riding stables, vacation cottages 
and lodges, lakes and ponds for 
boating and fishing, docks, nature 
trails, picnic grounds and hunting 
preserves,’ an FHA brochure ex- 
plains. An FHA spokesman has 
said that the list does not describe 
all purposes for which loans may 
be made and that such shooting 
activities as skeet fields, and trap 
and rifle ranges also would be 
eligible. 

FHA loans are used by farm 
residents who are unable to pro- 
vide needed funds or who can- 
not get credit elsewhere at rea- 
sonable rates and terms to finance 
actual needs. Repayments on 
loans secured by real estate may 
extend to 40 years at 5 percent 
interest. Loans for equipment and 
operating expenses may not ex- 
ceed $35,000; real estate loans may 
not exceed $60,000 taking into ac- 
count all debts against the prop- 
erty. 

Complete information about the 
loan program may be obtained 
from the county Farmers Home 


Administration office serving the 
area in which an individual ex- 
pects to carry out his farming 
operations or by writing directly 
to the FHA, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


Dove Supplies 

Results of dove censuses indi- 
cate that weather and not the 
hunter is responsible for the scar- 
city or plenty of mourning doves, 
according to the National Wildlife 
Federation. After last year’s se- 
vere winter it appears that the 
dove population is down some- 
what in states where dove hunting 
is not allowed. The population is 
about the same in states where 
there is legal dove hunting. This 
points up an analysis that has 
been made repeatedly by conser- 
vation organizations. The harvest 
of mourning doves usually simply 
reduces the supply by about what 
might be lost from natural causes. 


Conservation Scholarships 

The National Wildlife Federa- 
tion and state affiliates have an- 
nounced the 1963-64 program of 
scholarships and fellowships in 
conservation. The program will 
provide graduate grants up to 
$1,000 and undergraduate funds 
for those who have completed at 
least one year of college up to 
$500. The work may be in re- 
source management, conservation 
education, journalism, radio and 
television, landowner-sportsmen 
relations or related programs. Ap- 
plication blanks may be secured 
from the Executive Director, Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation, 1416 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 
6) De. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Once common throughout Florida, during the 1800’s and early 
1900’s, the ROSEATE SPOONBILL is found today mainly in the 


Florida Keys and the Ten-Thousand Island regions. 


Adult birds are 


brightly colored, the young birds are white. For facts on other wading 
birds, natural assets to Florida’s outdoor beauty, see Page 12. 
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Conservation Leaders Must Look To 


RESOURCES ECOLOGY 


S REGULAR AS DEATH and taxes, 

fall and spring are open sea- 
sons for castigating state conser- 
vation departments for all the hu- 
man delinquencies which have 
combined to defeat nature in pro- 
viding a bountiful supply of fish 
and game. The indoor sport of 
quarterbacking the wildlife ex- 
pert moved outdoors with the an- 
nual mass migration of fever-eyed 
“true conservationists” bent on 
getting value received from their 
license dollar. The woods and 
fields are full of them; and the 
newspapers and sporting maga- 
zines are full of their opinions— 
well-baked, half-baked and raw. 

The term “Great American 
Heritage” is refurbished, predator 
bounties are dusted off for an- 
other go-’round, feeding programs 
for birds and deer are given in- 
ept and generalized treatment, the 
any-deer season versus buck sea- 
son argument is reheated, and the 
hours and days of hunting, the 
puny bag limits, ad infiinitum, are 
rehashed. 

I have yet to hear one of these 
“true conservationists” admit he 
is less than an absolute authority 
or a master craftsman in the out- 
door arts; but, to say the least, 
some manage to be a lot of trou- 
ble to themselves with all the 
dime store gadgets they lug along. 
If these so-called articles of the 
trade are an index to sensible 
land-use, the average sportsman 
knows a great deal. However, it 
seems to indicate the reverse. 

In all the many millions of 
words of prophecy, of doom or the 
high priesthood of authority, prac- 
tically nothing is mentioned of 
self-responsibility, of erosion, of 
rural zoning, of water pollution, 
of the economy that makes this 
big-time circus possible; or the 
fact that a 40-acre farm goes 
down the Mississippi every 24 
hours. 

In discussing a deer season one 
newspaper stated that the first 
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duty of the warden force was to 
inform the amateurs where to 
hunt, and then to go out and find 
them after dark and lead them 
back to their cars or camp. This 
paper considered law enforcement 
a secondary obligation. With the 
coming of spring the same emo- 
tional upsurge bursts forth in re- 
lation to fishing, and in some 
states the wardens spend as much 
time nursing would-be boat hand- 
lers in safety matters as they do 
in fish and game law enforcement. 
It would seem that it is about time 
for the public to grow up and 
learn to take care of itself or else 
stay out of the woods and off the 
water. 

Not that these public agencies 
sit on the right hand of the golden 
throne, but it does raise the ques- 
tion of their basic responsibilities. 
Are they responsible only to li- 
cense holders, or to the public at 
large, which has equal equity in 
resources? More basic, is not their 
inherent duty more to the re- 
sources, which in the long run will 
redound to public good? 

The make-up and responsibili- 
ties of these agencies vary from 
state to state because of legisla- 
tive mandates called the law. 
Some state conservation agencies 
have broad responsibilities which 
include the management of for- 
ests, parks, and commercial fish- 
ing, as well as inland fisheries, 
game, and law enforcement. In 
other states these duties have 
been divided, with one agency in 
charge of forests, another in 
charge of parks, and still a third 
in charge of fish, game and en- 
forcement. 

Such mundane matters, how- 
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By ERNEST SWIFT 


National Wildlife Federation 


ever, have little appeal to an ur- 
ban license holder. In his opinion 
a conservation department is cre- 
ated solely to supply his partic- 
ular brand of pleasure, whatever 
that may be. Success is two 
rabbits on an acre where one 
formerly thrived regardless of 
habitat. 

There are too many conserva- 
tion agencies today which feel 
their sole duty is to pander to in- 
creasing the synthetic and recre- 
ational fluff currently demanded. 
They have mesmerized themselves 
into believing that receration can 
feed off itself. It takes strong 
leadership to resist this drift and 
to keep the basic tenets of re- 
source management out in the 
open and in proper perspective. 

The reason for this one-group 
favoritism is obvious: Fish, game 
and law enforcement budgets 
prosper in relation to license fees. 
Sportsmen are in no way modest 
in declaring that they finance con- 
servation and should dictate its 
policies; and so agencies attune 
their programs and public rela- 
tions to this clamoring group. Re- 
sort owners in some states domi- 
nate conservation politics, with 
claims of enriching the economy. 
But, they contribute no funds to 
protect and manage resources; 
they are only selling public prop- 
erty. 

It is much easier for a depart- 
ment to knuckle under to these 
insidious pressures than to stand 
on its hind legs and declare its in- 
tentions to manage resources for 
the benefit of all citizens, in per- 
petuity. 

Land-use problems suffer be- 
cause of the time and effort a de- 
partment must spend bending its 
ear to every breeze that blows 
from discontented constituents 
bent on creating game regula- 
tions that suit their particular 
fancy. If calling this an “indoor 
sport” is a trite expression, it still 
describes the situation. 

Regardless of legal limitations 

(Continued on page 34) 





























FISHING 


Largemouth bass — size and appearance! 


Some facts about combination rods 


for “compact” traveling. 


OST FISHERMEN FEEL a big 
bass should be on the portly 
side. 

“Isn’t that a beautiful fish?” 
they bubble when gazing at a 
photo of a largemouth suspended 
in a proud fisherman’s clutch, its 
sagging bay window making it 
about as streamlined as a well-fed 
toad. 

There’s nothing pretty about it 
but, suspended in its natural ele- 
ment, an outsized bass doesn’t 
have such a paunchy appearance. 
Take it out of the water and grav- 
ity gets in some disfiguring licks. 

What a healthy fish should look 
like is a subject of some disagree- 
ment and of some importance to 
a fisherman who wants to know 
how the inmates of his favorite 
fishing waters are getting along. 
Although it’s an invasion of the 
biology field, I’m going to voice 
some opinions. 

Last winter when we were 
having a drought in South Florida 
I caught some half-starved fish in 
an overcrowded canal. A_ bass 
that would weigh 1% pounds 
would have a head big enough 
for a fish almost twice that size. 
These fish seemed to be a little 
short on fight and their stomachs 
curved in where they should have 
curved out. 

Big heads and small bodies are 
sometimes an indication of infe- 
rior habitat where bass are con- 
cerned. However, when they have 
plenty of length and little depth, 
the chances are that the starva- 
tion diet didn’t come along until 
after they had gotten considerable 
growth. They may have had 
choice groceries for a while and 
then wasted away when the food 
supply was cut off by overcrowd- 
ing or drought. 
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CHARLES WATERMAN 


When the food supply is scanty 
from the start, fish are generally 
stunted. We see that quite fre- 
quently in the case of bream in 
Florida. In certain lakes and ca- 
nals they are thick as fleas on an 
unwashed sheepdog and hungry 
enough to take on anything that 
moves or splashes. 

Now fish don’t react like hu- 
mans when their food supply is 
short from the start. I wouldn’t 
say that those panfish are really 
unhealthy. They’re simply under- 
sized — not diseased. As far as I 
ean tell, they’re just as good to 
eat as their larger brethren. Of 
course, overcrowding is a good 
basis for disease but it doesn’t 
necessarily follow. 

Nature apparently adjusts the 
size of the fish to the food supply 
and the length of the growing 
season. 

Florida’s big bass — accepted 
as the largest in North America — 
are the result of both abundant 
food and a year-around growing 
season. Although accepted as a 
sub-species, it is unlikely they’d 
attain full stature in more north- 
ern climes. 

The size of the black bass’s 
head varies greatly over the coun- 
try. There are specific biological 
methods for separating the large- 
mouth from the smallmouth but 
there’s lots of head-size difference 
among the bigmouths. 

In some species of fresh water 
fish, a small head in relation to 
the body is a sign of plentiful 
food. In other words, the head is 
supposed to grow at about the 
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same speed regardless of the food 
supply while the body takes on 
extra weight when chow is abund- 
ant. I’m afraid the big Florida 
largemouth is a non-conformist 
because the usual 10-pounder has 
a maw like a cellar door. 

I have caught solid, hard- 
fighting largemouths in the mid- 
west that were longer and more 
slender than the Florida fish. I 
have caught bigmouths in Cali- 
fornia that had very small heads 
but were quite chunky. 

So, except in the matter of 
total weight, the bass may not 
follow the pattern completely. 
But — big head and long skinny 
body with sunken abdomen indi- 
cates poor food supply. A freshly 
spawned-out fish may have the 
concave abdomen but if well-fed 
it has body depth and width. 

And you can’t judge by just one 
fish. 


As a rule, if you build a com- 
bination rod you'll have one that 
isn’t extra good at anything but 
there are circumstances when 
one stick may have to serve more 
than one purpose. 

This usually happens when you 
need to travel with light baggage. 
I have one rig that works as 
spinning, baitcasting and  fly- 
casting rod and does fairly well 
at all. 

It is a 2-piece rod (not counting 
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the handles) and it’s 6% feet 
long, made of hollow glass and 
fairly soft. It has spinning guides. 
One handle is a standard plug- 
casting grip and as a plug rod I 
use it with lures up to 5-ounce 
and down to %4-ounce. The other 
handle is a plain spinning handle 
with simple ring reel holders. 
Keep them near the middle and 
they’re fine for a conventional 
spinning reel. Push them down 
to the butt and you can use a 
fly reel. 

How does it work? 

Well, it’s excellent with the 
spinning reel and light lures. It’s 
good with the baitcasting reel up 
to 4%-ounce plugs and above that 
it gets too logy. With the fly reel 
you need a light line and should 
stick to pretty small flies. Full- 
sized bass bugs don’t go so good. 

It’s all right if you have room 
for only one rod. 





While on the subject of easily 
transported equipment, you know 
you can buy what they call “suit- 
case fly rods”, all sectioned down 
until one will actually fit in your 
two-suiter. 

An accompanying illustration 
shows a 3-piece baitcasting rod I 
had made out of a 1-piece Shakes- 
peare some years back. In an 
emergency it could be used with 
a spinning handle and reel. As a 
fly rod I’d just as soon use some- 
thing else. If I’'d gone all out, Id 
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have replaced the guides with 
something bigger for spinning. 

What does sectioning do to a 
rod? 

Well, for one thing, it stiffens 
it where the ferrules go. If you 
bend it you get an uneven profile 
with straight sections at each 
ferrule. Looks like the dickens if 
it “wants” to bend evenly from 
tip to butt. The ferrules don’t 
show much if it’s a stick built 
primarily for tip action. 

It doesn’t do as much harm as 
many purists claim where actual 
fishing is concerned but anywhere 
you have a ferrule you do have 
a potential trouble spot. Ferrules 
get loose on the rod shaft or they 
stick too tightly and won’t come 
unjointed. Not always. You just 
have to watch them. 

Adding a ferrule is a crude 
method of stiffening a rod but it 
works. You can even go whole 
hog and cut out a little section 
if you can make the ferrule fit 
such amputations. 


For some years, I have been 
trying to give away a rod I de- 
cided to stiffen by cutting off the 
tip. It is (or was) a flyrod so I 
went into a trance and announced 
I’d stiffen it by chopping off a 
little on the business end. Six or 
eight inches wouldn’t make much 
difference, I thought. 

I still have it and it is a little 
short for use as a pushpole. It 





A 6-foot Shakespeare rod, above, that was cut up into a “suitcase 

rod.” The extra ferrules add stiffness, but are viewed with horror 

by most anglers. A true combination rod, left, can be used for fly 
fishing, bait casting or spinning. 


would make a good gig handle 
but gigging is illegal. I doubt if 
it is strong enough to support a 
tent. 





Stu Apte, the popular Keys 
bonefish and tarpon guide, re- 
ports that his fishing season gets 
longer every year. There used to 
be a saying that when the yankees 
go home in the spring the fishing 
gets good. They’re getting smart 
and staying around later each 
season. Apte took his vacation in 
the early fall. That’s one time the 
Florida fishing areas are pretty 
lonely. 





A fellow I know was in the 
act of netting a whopper bass 
when he noticed the hook was 
slipping from the fish’s mouth. 

“T used the net like a catcher’s 
mitt,” he explained, “and I slam- 
med him into it with the other 
hand. 

Keep that in mind. 





On an excursion into the West 
after fresh water trout, I encoun- 
tered a Florida guide who is an 
excellent fly fisherman. The wind 
was bad one day, however, and 
this chap stuck himself in the ear 
with a No. 18 fly. A No. 18 fly is 
even smaller than it sounds like 
and without my bifocals I don’t 
even know which end to tie the 
leader to. 

(Continued on page 32) 








OME NEW CHAMPIONS’ were 
ne ee during recent field 
trial events in the Sunshine State. 
These include bird dogs, retriev- 
ers, fox hounds and coon hounds. 
All in all, it appears as though 
field trials are on an upward 
swing in Florida. The number of 
field trials and entries is convinc- 
ing evidence that trials are serv- 
ing some certain purpose. More 
than the results of fad or fancy, 
they are filling a need. A need 
for dog and man to go afield and 
hunt in a kind of cooperative 
bond that has existed between 
man and dog through the ages. A 
chance for a man to breed and 
train and run a dog in competi- 
tion to determine the worth of 
his efforts and to improve his 
stock and methods. 


In Forida there are field trials 
for just about every sporting 
breed of dog. There are coon 
hound field trials and registered 
night hunts, trials for the rabbit 
hunting beagles, retriever trials 
and trials for bird dogs. There are 
field trials for the fox hound and 
special trials for the foreign im- 
ports and all-purpose dogs such 
as the German shorthair, vizslas, 
and weimaraner. The Florida- 
Georgia retriever trial comes 
close to providing a field trial for 
spaniels. About the only hunting 
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dog that is not run in field trial 
competition may be the deer and 
bear hounds, and it is difficult to 
imagine establishing the test for 
such a trial. 


Cracker Bird Dog Field Trial 


At the conclusion of the No- 
vember 10-11 “Cracker Bird Dog 
Championship Trial” conducted 
on the 1500 acre shooting pre- 
serve of O. D. “Buddy” Huff in 
Marion County, a new Cracker 
Champion was crowned. A classy 
four year old pointer ‘“Hi-Go” 
owned and handled by Hal Davis 
of Ocala will wear the crown and 
retain the coveted Monroe Cham- 
bliss trophy for a year. Hi-Go 
managed to chalk up a total of 
four finds and completed two re- 
trieves during his thirty minute 
heat. 

Sired by Champion Sapilla 





GIVE FORESTS A BREAK. 
CLEAR A FIREBREAK 
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me 





DOGS Hunting - Trials - Training 


Retriever, bird dog, and fox hound 


field trial results. Beagle 


trials scheduled for February. 


Wahoo Pete this white pointer 
has already established some six 
wins in a total of eight starts. 
During this two day trial he man- 
aged to retire the beautiful silver 
bowl awarded for the best re- 
trieving among the bird dogs. 


The Cracker Dog Trial is a field 
trial for bird dogs and bird hunt- 
ers. Dogs are judged not only on 
hunting and pointing ability but 
also on retrieving. It is a shoot 
to kill trial and while some han- 
dlers do their own shooting oth- 
ers use extra gunners, and are 
judged accordingly. One peculi- 
arity of the Cracker Dog Trials 
is the fact that a dog is not faulted 
if he breaks shot, provided the 
break is to retrieve a downed 


bird. 


Braces are run for 30 minute 
heats with half the time spent in 
open cover and the remaining 
time in heavy cover. Three classes 
are run during the event and 
awards are presented to the best 
in horse back handled dogs, best 
in dogs handled from vehicles, 
and the best in foot handled dogs. 
The trials are conducted under 
the rules of The Amateur Field 
Trial Club, and sponsored by the 
Cracker Bird Dog Club. Club 
president is David White of Dun- 
nellon and Secretary-Treasurer 
Hal Davis of Ocala. 


Florida Retriever Trials 


The North Florida Amateur 
Retriever Club conducted it’s 
second American Kennel Club 
sanctioned retriever field trial 
November 10-11 on the Velda 
Farms near Tallahassee. Out- 
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standing among the retrievers, 
which included labradors, chesa- 
peakes, and goldens was a three 
year old black labrador “Dee 
Dot’s Greatford Duke” owned 
and handled by Parker Capps of 
Jacksonville. In addition to being 
the top dog in the Open All-Age 
stake “Duke” also received the 
coveted title of Florida Field 
Champion. 

To those who know this com- 
bination of man and retriever, 
Duke’s ability to win the Open 
All-Age was never in question. 
This team seems to have some 
sort of understanding that is a 
mystery to many other retriever 
handlers. 

The two day trial included in 
addition to the Open All-Age an 
Amateur All-Age, Qualifying, 
Derby, and Puppy stake. 

Results of the two day event is 
as follows: 





Top performing dog in the recent 


and new 
“Dee 


Retriever Field Trials, 
Florida field champion is 


Dot's Greatford Duke,” shown here 


with owner and handler Parker 
Capps, of Jacksonville, Fla. 


OPEN ALL-AGE 


1 Dee Dot’s Greatford Duke 

Tred Avon Doll 

3 AFC Mallard of Devil 
Garden 

4 Rebels Poopdeck Pappy 

JAM King Buck of Woodville 


La) 


Lab 
Lab 


Lab 
Lab 
Lab 


M Parker Capps Jacksonville 
F Pete Crittenden Leesburg 


M R. H. Johnson Miami 
M Clyde Spencer Tallahassee 
M Ross Hannon Tallahassee 


AMATEUR ALL-AGE 


1 Thunderhead II Lab M Ed Dysert Jacksonville 
2 Brightleaf Rockweed Ches M Jim Rentz Jacksonville 
3 King Buck of Woodville Lab M Ross Hannon Tallahassee 
4 Chessy’s Lady Joy Ches F Jim Rentz Jacksonville 
JAM Bob of Mossy Oak Lab M Scott Munroe Tallahassee 
JAM Dee Dot’s Greatford Duke Lab M Parker Capps Jacksonville 
QUALIFYING 
Bigstone Rebel Babe Lab F Dick Cheves Panama City 
King Buck of Woodville Lab M Ross Hannon Tallahassee 


m wD 


Dee Dot’s Greatford Duke Lab 

Tred Avon Doll Lab 

JAM Blondie Lab 
JAM Red’s Cascade Rip Ches 
DERBY 

i Royal Buckingham Lab 
2 Meto of Devil Garden Lab 
_ Chesareid Don Tiger Ches 
4, ~ Parker's: Beau’ D’Or Lab 
JAM Star of Shalimar Lab 





* JAM—“Judge’s Award of Merit.” 
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M Parker Capps Jacksonville 
F Pete Crittenden Leesburg 
F W.C.Copeland Tallahassee 
M Jim Floyd Tallahassee 


M T. Twittle Mobile, Ala. 
M Karen Johnson Miami 
M Lew Carlisle Miami 
M Parker Capps Jacksonville 
F Mike Hopkins Tallahassee 


Special Congratulations 


Special congratulations to R. H. 
“Dick” Johnson of Miami upon 
completing the necessary wins to 
make his labrador “Mallard of 
Devil’s Garden” an Amateur 
Field Champion. In order to wear 
AFC in front of it’s name a re- 
triever must acquire a total of 15 
points in field trial competition 
licensed by the American Kennel 
Club. Five of the total 15 points 
must be received as a first place 
win. Actually the letters AFC 
mean that a dog has competed 
against, and beaten some of the 
nation’s best retrievers. To all 
concerned this is the first time 
such an honor has been claimed 
by a Florida owned and Florida 
trained retriever. 


Florida Fox Hound Field Trial, 


The Florida Fox Hunters Asso- 
ciation conducted their 10th an- 
nual fox hound field trial on 
Northwest Florida’s St James 
Island October 22-23-24-25. The 
four day event started with a 
bench show for the hounds, com- 
plete with the crowning of a 
Queen of the Fox Hunt, fish fry 
and other activity associated with 
the occasion. 


The 1962 fox hound trials saw 
a smaller entry than previously 
noted at this annual event with a 
total of 287 hounds entered in 
both bench and field activity. 
Rules of the Florida Fox Hunters 
Association stipulates that any 
dog placing on the bench must be 
cast in the field. 


Each hound is assigned a num- 
ber and such number painted on 
the side of the individual dog. 
This of course is the only method 
that is practical for judges to 
score an individual dog when 
several hundred are running in 
the same woods. Hounds are cast 
at day break and hunted through- 
out the morning hours. Each 
evening is filled with anticipation 
as the daily scores are posted. 
Final awards are made on the 

(Continued on page 33) 
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The crow-size GREEN HERON is 
small as herons go, but with neck 
outstretched and crest raised he 
appears to double its size. In 
shadows it looks quite dark, but in 
sunlight is very colorful with red- 
dish-brown neck, green wings and 
yellow feet. 


Largest of the common 
Florida herons, the 
GREAT BLUE HERON, 
is a familiar sight to 
travelers along’ the 
highways of Florida. 
This 4-foot tall, blue- 
gray heron commonly 
inhabits roadside ditch- 
es, canals, marshes and 
bay shores, as well 
as back country shores 
of lakes, rivers and 
swamps. Often mis- 
takenly called Crane,” 
this bird is the acme 
of patience when stalk- 
ing a meal of frogs, 
fish, snakes or even 
rats and mice. It can 
remain motionless for 
agonizingly long pe- 
riods with neck folded 
or outstretched before 
quickly striking at its 
intended meal. 


OME FLORIDA HERONS 


PHOTO STORY By WALLACE HUGHES 


The LITTLE BLUE HERON may be observed in two colors. The adult, center, is slate-blue 

with dark-purplish head and neck that appears almost black at a distance. The im- 

mature, right, is white. Both have bluish bills, tipped with black. White birds have dark 

greenish legs and feet. This medium-size heron lives in marshes, swamps, roadside 

waters, and shores of ponds and springs. It patiently stalks its food but moves quickly 

when the decision to strike is made. It eats many insects and crawfish in addition to 
the usual heron fare of frogs and small fish. 
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The “real beauty” of the heron 
family is the SNOWY EGRET, right. 
Its black legs with yellow feet, and 
all black bill tell it from other white 
herons. It is not a patient feeder 
but moves quickly about, often stir- 
ring the water with one _ foot 
while keeping a close eye out for 
its prey of frogs, aquatic insects, 
snails and minnows. Commonly 
seen in waters along roadsides, the 
Snowy Egret is almost half the size 
of the American Egret. 


The 3% foot tall AMERICAN EGRET 
(below, left) is easily told by its 
yellow bill and black legs and feet. 
Singly or in groups it frequents 
roadside waters, swamps, and fresh 
and salt water marshes. During 
nesting season, long, delicate fea- 
thers called plumes or “‘aigrettes” 
grow from its back. In the early 
1900’s the use of these plumes by 
the millinery business nearly caused 
the extermination of these birds and 
the Snowy Egret. Concerted efforts 
by the Audubon Societies and public 
opinion stopped the slaughter. To- 
day, Egrets are common again and 
are fully protected by Federal and 
State laws. The REDDISH EGRET 
(below, right) is a medium-size heron 
with gray body and reddish-brown 
neck and head. Rarely, a white 
phase is seen. Both plumages have 
flesh-colored bills tipped with black. 
It is found mainly in the Florida 
Keys. : 
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Photo By Jim Reed 


Perhaps more than 





Photo By Tom Wayman 


GOOD FISHING 


anything else, the future of Florida fishing will 


depend on the individual reaping the benefits—the fisherman! 


N 1791 A FISHERMAN NAMED William Bartram wrote 
a fishing story about a trip after Florida large- 
mouth black bass. The story tells of the fisherman 
filling a canoe with bass that weighed from fifteen, 
twenty and thirty pounds. The method utilized by 
these early fishermen called for a stout pole and 
line, and artificial bait. A description of this early 
lure placed three large hooks back to back and 
covered with the white hair of a deer’s tail, shreds 
of a red garter, and some parti-colored feathers. 
Today many fishermen continue to write stories 
of their travels in Florida and describe fishing for 
largemouth black bass. While today’s adventures 
might not fill a canoe with bass weighing in the 
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thirty-pound class, the fishing methods have im- 
proved over those described by Bartram. 

The area traveled by Bartram required a jour- 
ney of weeks, during which time no other humans 
were seen. The same area may now be covered in 
a day’s boating venture and seldom out of commu- 
nication with other fishermen. 

With over thirty thousand named lakes, rivers 
and canals it is no mystery that Florida has con- 
tinued through the years as the nation’s leading 
fresh water fishing state. However, even as the 
thirty pound bass of Bartram’s day have disap- 
peared, the modern fisherman must be on constant 
alert to protect and improve his fish and fishing 
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Generation after 
generation the fish- 
ing pressure on all 
fresh waters _in- 
creases. To main- 
tain optimum fish- 
ing, management 
programs must be 
stepped up to meet 
the tempo of the 
increased  popula- 
tion, and their fish- 
ing demands. 





Photo By ill Kensinger 


R ALL 


By A. D. ALDRICH, Director 





Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 


if Florida is to remain a leader in the nation’s fresh 
water fishing scene. 


Why Fish in Fresh Water? 


To many sportsmen nothing can surpass the 
thrill of a bass rising to a lure, or the scrappy fight 
of a Florida panfish. Fresh water fishing provides 
countless hours of outdoor recreation for both resi- 
dents and visitors in the sunshine state. Fresh water 
fishing serves as one of the chief tourist attractions 
in a state that is filled with tourist attractions. 


People fish in Florida’s fresh waters because 
they enjoy fishing, because they catch fish, because 
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it provides them with recreation and pleasure with- 
out a great investment, and because the fresh water 
fish of Florida are valued as a table fish. Fresh 
water fishing is a valuable resource to all the people 
of Florida and as such it deserves the close atten- 
tion of all concerned. 


Who Benefits From Fresh Water Fishing? 


Everyone—the butcher, the baker and the can- 
dlestick maker—every citizen of Florida benefits 
from fresh water fishing. The fisherman benefits 
from the recreational value of the fishing trip. The 
fish camp operator from the revenue received for 
services rendered to the fisherman. The manufac- 
turers of fishing tackle, boats, and outboard motors 
benefit. The sporting goods dealer when he sells 
these manufactured items to the fisherman. The 
grocer when he sells food for a fishing trip. The 
gasoline station from which the fisherman purchases 
gasoline for a fishing trip. The motel and hotel 
owner when the fisherman visits a lake or river 
away from home. 


The dollar spent by a fisherman, in one way or 
another, touches every hand in a community. 
Everyone benefits either directly or indirectly from 
fresh water fishing. 


How Much is Fresh Water Fishing Worth? 


A national survey indicated that two out of 
every five persons over 12 years of age fish one or 
more times during a year. On an average, fishermen 
take about 18 fishing trips during a year. In Florida 
this percentage is considerably higher, probably 
due to the accessibility of water. This same survey 
indicated that the average fisherman spent approxi- 
mately $95.00 for his fishing pleasure. 


In Florida there were 551,000 licensed fishermen 
during 1961. This would indicate that fresh water 
fishing in Florida is worth at least $52,345,000.00 a 
year to the citizens of Florida. It should be realized 
that less than 3% of this total value is available to 
the Commission for fisheries work. Since many 
citizens in Florida fish without a license, the total 
recreational value could reach $75,000,000.00. 


It is easy to note that where fresh water fishing 
is good, more people fish and the benefits to the 
citizens are greater. Where the fishing conditions 
are poor, and catches are low, the benefits are re- 
duced. Fresh Water fishing is a business, and good 
fishing is good business. To produce better fishing 
there must be better fish management. 


Who Pays For Fish Management? 


The fisherman pays the bills of fish management 
in Florida. He purchases fish management and pro- 
tection for fresh water fish when he buys his fish- 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
ing license. The revenue received from the sale of Cr ———rr—————C. 
fishing licenses is placed into a State Game Fund. | i =. 
The State Game Fund may be used only for the : PUBLIC BOAT RAM 
management, restoration, conservation, and regula- i |  . - 
tion of fresh water fish and wildlife in Florida. The |. 
fisherman’s license buys fish management. 


The fisherman also pays when he _ purchases | oo) ; | ID FRESH 
fishing tackle. For every dollar spent on tackle and _ FLORIDA GAME AN 


accessories, the Federal government collects an 
eleven cent tax. This Federal tax money is allocated 
back to the states for fish management and fish | oe | 
restoration work in direct proportion to the number - A FEDERAL AID PROJECT 
of fishing licenses sold in a particular state. How- - 7 : 
ever, for each three dollars of Federal money spent 
on fish management, the State Game Fund must 
match such expenditure with one dollar. 


CONSTRUCTED BY THE 


WATER FISH COMMISSION 





Any way you look at it, the fisherman pays for 
the management of Florida’s fresh water fish. The 
fisherman pays for the management of a resource 
that benefits everyone. 


What Is A Fishing License? 


A fishing license is more than a piece of paper. 
A fishing license is a legal document that entitles 
the fisherman the privilege of fishing anywhere 
in the state, at any time he may desire, by any legal 
method. A fishing license is not a tax as no one is 
forced to buy one. A fishing license may be classified 
in the same category as a ticket to a ball game. A 
fishing license is a ticket to 365 days of whole- 
some, healthy, outdoor recreation. 


Many sportsmen consider the purchase of a fish- 
ing license as an investment. An investment in the 
future of Florida’s fresh water fishing. A fishing 
license may be considered as a share of stock that 
will pay dividends each time it is used, and con- 
tinue to accumulate profits in the form of better 
fishing in the future years. 





Photos By Wallace Hughes 


Fishing waters are 
everywhere in Flor- 
ida, but too often 
the angler is hard 
pressed to find ac- 
cess points. During 
the past several 
years more than 100 
launching ramps 
were constructed 
for “better fishing,” 
but many, many 
more will be need- 
ed for future fishing 
for all. 
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Special lake and stream management pro- 
grams must be continuous to weed out 
undesirable fish species so that bumper 
crops of gamefish will be available for 
sports fishing. The special eradication 
techniques through selective poisoning will 
become more and more important. The 
more rough fish that can be destroyed, 
the greater the game fish populations will 
become. 


A fisherman may carry his fishing license with 
pride for it is a badge of the conservationist, a sym- 
bol of the sportsman, and stamps the user as an 
individual that has contributed to the future of 
Florida’s fresh water fishing. 


Why is Fish Management Necessary? 


As a merchant must manage his store and 
replace his stock and a farmer must harvest his 
crop and plant new seed, so must the fish of Florida 
be managed, harvested and cultivated. Fishing is 
a business and if the business is to prosper, it must 
be managed. Florida is a progressive and changing 
state and a progressive fish management program 
is necessary if fishing is to keep abreast of the in- 
creasing changes. 


While Florida is blessed with an abundance of 
water, the population of the state is constantly 
increasing; as this population increases, public 
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Photo By Gene Smith 





waters decrease. What were wilderness lakes a few 
years ago, are now surrounded by developments 
and civilization. Where thousands have fished in 
the past, there must be waters and fish for the 
tens of thousands in the years to come. 


In a scientific and expanding age of civilization, 
Florida cannot hope to provide this necessary fish- 
ing with a fish management program that is anti- 
quated and limited. To produce fish and fishing 
waters there must be a management program that 
is equally as expansive as the other progressive 
trends in the state. 


What is Fish Management? 


Fish management is just what the name implies. 

It is the management, control, study and manipula- 

tion of the waters and other elements that support 

the fish. In order to better understand fish manage- 

ment, let’s take a look at some of the various 
(Continued on next page) 
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BEAR LAKE 


A PUBLIC FISHING LAKE 


CONSTRUCTED BY 


THE FLORIDA GAME AND 
FRESH WATER FISH COMM. 


iN COOPERATION 
FLORIDA FOREST SERVICE 


| USE OF MOTORS IN | 
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Fresh water water fishing lakes are vital to the economy and recreation 

of Florida communities. Improved patterns of fish management programs 

are necessary, and include the actual making of new fishing lakes as 
well as the improving and rehabilitating of existing waters. 


(Continued from preceding page) 


projects that are designed to produce better fishing 
and more fish through management. 


An important part of fish management is investi- 
gation and research. Without scientific study to 
precede an operation, no management project can 
be successful. Through research the three year pro- 
gram that eliminated the gizzard shad and restored 
game fishing in the 31,000 acre Lake Apopka was 
possible. Investigation and research are not limited 
to laboratories, but conducted under actual fish- 
ing conditions in which biologists and fishermen 
may study and observe fish management at work. 
Examples of such would be the stocking of an- 
adromous (fish that spawn in fresh water but live 
in salt water) and exotic fish such as the tilapia 
(Nile river panfish) into some of the lakes of 
Florida. Evaluation of new chemicals that will 
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eliminate the entire fish population in a lake in 
comparison with others that will selectively elim- 
inate the rough fish but not harm game fish. The 
Lake and Stream Surveys which study and survey 
the lakes and rivers of Florida to provide the data 
and recommendations for future management pro- 
grams. The River Basin Fisheries Investigation 
which evaluates the activities of water control 
agencies that may be detrimental to fishing. The St. 
Johns River Appraisal and many others. Investiga- 
tion and research provides a positive approach to 
the management of Florida’s fresh water fish. 
While investigation and research provides the 
necessary know how, it is the application of these 
findings that manage the fish in Florida. Fish man- 
agement includes the operation of fish hatcheries 
that in turn provide the fish required to restock 
a lake after renovation. Fish management includes 
the construction of boat ramps that make the waters 
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accessible to the fishermen; it includes the control 
of water hyacinths that opens the waters to fishing 
and boating. Fish management is the construction 
of lakes and the cutting of boat trails through 
grass-covered waters. Fish management is technical 
services and information available to farm pond and 
small lake owners. Fish management in operation 
is the Lake Parker program in Lakeland, the Phos- 
phate Pit areas in Polk and Hillsborough Counties, 
the Bear Lake fishing area in Santa Rosa County 
and the Lake Trafford renovation in Collier County. 
Fish management is research and work designed 
to produce more and better fishing. 


What Does Fish Management Cost? 


The cost of fish management depends upon the 
size of the program, what the program is designed 
to produce, and the existing fisheries problems. To 
better understand the cost of fish management, look 
at the present expenditures for some programs. 


To construct a boat ramp that will provide load- 
ing and launching facilities as well as public access 
will cost about $2,000.00. This means that over one 


PLEASANT GROVE FISH 
MANAGEMENT AREA 
AGRICO SECTION . 


PUBLIC FISHING WATERS 
DEVELOPED BY THE FLORIDA GAME 


AND FRESH WATER FISH COMMISSION 
AND HILLSBOROUGH COUNTY ON 
LAND MADE AVAILABLE BY THE 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A FEDERAL AID PROJECT 


Photo By Bill Hansen 
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thousand fishermen will have to purchase fishing 
licenses in order to construct one boat ramp. 

It costs $8.00 to control one acre of water hya- 
cinths, and Florida contains an estimated 80,000 
acres of the floating plants. The fishing licenses of 
four fishermen will control one acre of hyacinths. 


To selectively control the rough fish in Lake 
Apopka required three years of work and about 
$90,000.00. Compare this cost with the miles of fresh 
water in Florida and you will begin to have some 
understanding of the cost of fish management. 


How Extensive is the Present 
Fish Management Program? 


Florida’s present fish management program is a 
(Continued on next page) 





| Photo By Jim Floyd 


Included in the required progressive 
fish management programs is the de- 
veloping of “wasted” water areas. 
These waters can be sought out, and 
then through cooperative planning with 
land owners, or local public agencies, 
be developed into prime fishing sites 
—where none existed before. 


Photo By Art Runnells 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

good and sound program but very limited when 
viewed with the existing needs. Today Florida’s fish 
management program is only beginning to touch 
the waters of the state. The fisheries management 
division of the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission has proven both the benefits and the 
results of a progressive management program. 
Florida’s citizens may view with pride some man- 
agement projects but they cannot afford to close 
their eyes to the needs of management in other 
areas of the state. 


What Would a Progressive Fish 
Management Program Include? 


No single program will fill the requirements of 
all sections of Florida. While one area needs addi- 
tional fishing waters, other areas need extensive 
management of existing waters. A managment pro- 
gram will have to be designed to apply to the exist- 
ing needs of a given area. General statewide needs 
are as follows: 


1. Much greater access and boat ramp construc- 
tion program. 

2. Additional fish management areas, such as 
the phosphate pits. 

3. Expanded fish population control, such as the 
chemical control of rough fish. 

4. Expanded pollution investigations and abate- 
ment, and parasite control. 

5. Expanded experiment, development and 
stocking of exotic fish for additional sport 
fishing and for rough fish control. 

6. Continued hyacinth control, expanded boat 
trails and other weed control. 

7. Renovation and up-dating of present fish 
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Florida’s water hya- 
cinth is a long-time 
enemy of the fresh 
water angler. Cli- 
matic conditions are 
perfect for their rap- 
id growth, and 
eradication control 
is a never ending 
phase of fish man- 
management need- 
ed to keep good 
fishing waters open. 


ie Bune Is 
hatchery facilities for new species of fish. 

8. Lake and pond construction program with 
maximum fish management in large popula- 
tion centers. 


Projected Fish Management 


NORTH FLORIDA—Additional Fishing Wa- 
ters and Better Fishing. 
Additional fishing waters through a lake con- 
struction program similar to Bear Lake for Escam- 
bia County, Blackwater Forest, and Jacksonville 
area. Additional boat ramps and access points on 
rivers and major lakes. Pollution abatement and 
control on rivers. Hyacinth and weed control and 
expansion of boat trails in lakes of Leon and Jeffer- 
son Counties. Expansion of St. Johns River fisheries 
improvement program. Continued selective rough 
fish control in lakes. Possible striped bass program 
on St. Johns River. 


CENTRAL FLORIDA—Better Fishing in Exist- 

ing waters. 

Public access to existing waters through an ex- 
panded access and boat ramp program. Hyacinth 
and weed control continued and other weeds at- 
tacked. Dredge and fill program planned to prevent 
fish habitation damage. Pollution checked and 
future pollution prevented. Expand the selective 
treatment of rough fish in all lakes of Central 
Florida. Maximum fish management and reno- 
vation of all available phosphate pits. Continue 
study and investigation of exotic fresh water fish 
as possible future sport fish. 


SOUTH FLORIDA—Better Fishing Through 
Maximum Management. 


Maximum management of all waters near 
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Metropolitan areas through an expansion of rock 
pit fish management areas, and rough fish control 
in canals of the area. Obtain additional access and 
fish management of Conservation areas. Expand 
hyacinth control program to include other weeds 
and construction of boat trails. Continue and ex- 
pand rough fish control program in all public lakes. 


What Will This Program Cost? 


It is difficult to place a cost on such a program 
as the program itself will depend upon the need, 
and while the present need is great the future need 
will be even greater. 


As an estimate it would require approximately 
$100,000.00 to renovate Florida’s fish hatcheries in 
order that they might produce the fish that will be 
required to stock newly created lakes and reno- 
vated waters. Fish hatcheries would have to be up- 
dated in order to produce the new exotic fish. 


To provide fifty new boat ramps and public 
access to Florida waters would require $100,000.00, 
and Florida needs more than an additional fifty 
boat ramps. It is estimated that it would require 
approximately $150,000.00 to meet the immediate 
need for lake construction, about $100,000.00 an- 
nually for chemicals to control the rough fish popu- 
lation in Florida’s lakes, and $50,000.00 to continue 
the present hyacinth control program. 


While it might be possible to present a cost 
figure for one year or five years, it would be impos- 
sible to present an estimate that would extend very 
far into the future. It is easy to see that a fish man- 
agement program designed for the future will have 
to be based on a projected future need of Florida’s 
fishermen and Florida’s citizens. 


Who Would Finance a Progressive 
Fish Management Program? 


As in the past, the fisherman has always paid 
for the largest share of fish management opera- 
tions. While every citizen of the state would benefit 
from a fish management program it is the revenue 
received from the sale of fishing licenses and the 
tax on fishing tackle that will be used for the future 
management of Florida’s fresh water fish. 


Is The Present Revenue Sufficient 
For Such a Program? 


No, the present fishing license fee is based on a 
1943 law and a 1943 dollar. Even with increased 
license sales the revenue received is not sufficient 
to meet the demands of an ever increasing popula- 
tion of fishermen and increased fishing pressure. A 
projected program for the future will by necessity 
have to be based on the value of the current dollar 
if such a program is to be a reality. ©@ 


The present day fish management programs are based on outlines and dollar-value 

established twenty years ago. Improved and progressive operations is the current 

and future demand; the past methods and available funds are obsolete. To coin a 

phrase, often used in recent years—ask not what Florida’s fresh water fishing can 
do for you, but what you can do for “Better Fishing For All.” 


Photo By Jim Floyd 
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HERE IS ONE THING that can be 

accurately stated about dove 
hunting: Shooting is apt to be 
either very good or very poor. 
There doesn’t seem to be much 
middle ground. 

It was that way Opening Day 
of the first phase of this year’s 
three-part dove hunting season in 
Florida — at least where I hunted. 

Five of us — Thad, Keith, Bud, 
Sam and myself — had been ac- 
corded dove hunting privileges on 
the acreage of a very large Cen- 
tral Florida farm and _ livestock 
ranch. 

Although our host sows farm 
crops such as watermelons, canta- 
loupes and vegetables of season, 
his major operation is the raising 
of livestock. Consequently, a con- 
siderable portion of his vast total 
acreage is devoted to grazing 
livestock and the growing of grain 
feeds therefor. As might be ex- 
pected, the long, wide cultivated 
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fields in various stages of harvest 
are literally a Shangri-La to 
doves. 

We assembled forces early on 
Opening Day. Three of us drove 
up from St. Petersburg, another 
came from Ocala and the fifth 
member of the party drove down 
from Jacksonville. We were to- 
gether and ready to start hunting 
at the legal hour of noon. 

It was a beautiful day, but hot. 
Just the faintest suggestion of a 
breeze could be felt in our faces, 
and even that was hot and hu- 
mid. The steel receivers of our 
shotguns soaked up the sun’s heat 
like sponges and were soon warm 
to our touch. 

After our host had designated 
the particular fenced-in field in 
which he preferred that we hunt, 
we quickly took positions. There 
were not enough of us to cover 
it with an interlacing pattern of 


fire. 


About one bird 
per three 

to five shells 
fired is 
average for the 


dove hunter 





The field was simply too large. 
It ran east and west for what 
looked like a good mile and was 
at least half that wide. About 250 
yards to one side, a Florida sec- 
ondary highway ran parallel. On 
the other side was another huge 
field containing a partially har- 
vested livestock feed crop, and on 
the long side of that was a huge 
stand of pine. 

The season may have opened 
at noon, but the firing didn’t! It 
wasn’t until about an hour later 
that a dove came within gun 
range. Bud, on the stand next to 
mine, downed it with a single 
shot — just as I concluded that 
he had waited too long to shoot 
and his bird was getting out of 
range for his gun and into my 
own zone of fire. 

Birds frequently flew across the 
field, but most of them were 
field-alighting meadowlarks and 
restless woodpeckers flying back 
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The area had plenty 
of resident doves. Long 
before noon hunters be- 
gan to congregate and 
choose stands. 


and forth between landmark trees. 
The few doves that did put in an 
appearance were invariably dis- 
tant from our guns and on flight 
courses that had final bearing on 
the big stand of pines. There they 
alighted and stayed, in accordance 
with the habit of doves to take a 
mid-day siesta. They completely 
ignored our dove decoy silhou- 
ettes, set up along a section of 
the fence. 

I didn’t get a shot until about 
1:30, when two doves came my 
way, flying low and fast. I got one 
of them. Occasionally, a single 
gun would boom and the rest of 
us would suddenly become hope- 
fully alert, although in vain. What 
with the scarcity of birds, no one 
was careless about his shooting 
when he did have a chance! 

Finally, about 2:45, with only 
one bird and no supplementary 
shots, I signalled Bud and Keith. 
We met by the east fence. Sam 
and Thad saw us congregate, and 
stopped hunting to join us. 

“Let’s pick some peanuts and 
boil them,” I suggested. Our host 
had previously called our atten- 
tion to his extensive peanut plant- 
ings and given us the privilege 
of harvesting whatever we could 
eat. 

By the time the last peanut had 
been scooped out of the boiler, 
the afternoon sun was beginning 
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to get low in the sky and the 
doves had ended their mid-day 
siesta and were moving in quest 
of food and water prior to night- 
fall. 

There were now plenty of 
birds, and our decoys worked fine. 

Decoying doves in the manner 
of ducks and crows may seem 
wishful thinking on the part of 
an imaginative hunter. Actually, 
the act — like a paradox — is 
seemingly absurd to common 
sense, yet true in fact. Doves can 
be decoyed, simply because they 
are naturally gregarious and also 
imbued with instinctive curiosity. 

Effectively placed decoys help 
take advantage of these family 
characteristics. At any hint of 
meaningful flock congregation or 
a shared meal, a lone dove will 
usually leave its tree or wire 
fence perch and come winging-in 
to see what’s on the agenda. De- 
coys are at their best when doves 
are on the move; they seem to be 
of least value during the mid-day 
hours. 

For supplementary attraction 
to the decoy set-up, the use of a 
mouth-blown call should not be 
overlooked. One model on the 
market seems to work exception- 
ally well, its low, soft, plaintive 
notes being easy to produce and 
of surprising acoustical range. I 
am convinced that, at times, a call 





can be used effectively with de- 
coys — especially if birds are oc- 
cupying restless perch in field 
bordering trees. 

Unlike crows, doves do not long 
dilly-dally in making decisions. 


When incoming birds sight a 
waiting hunter crouched along a 
boundary to a feeding area or 
watering spot, they may cut their 
wings harply and make wide, 
fast flight to a safer locality. On 
the other hand, if they have made 
up their minds to feed or water 
in an area fringed with waiting 
hunters, they come on, regardless 
— depending on their speed, er- 
ratic flight and change of wing 
beat to see them through to their 
objective. 

Guns boomed at intermittent 
points as first one member of the 
party and then another got shots. 
Sometimes the gruff gunfire 
blended, for there were now plen- 
ty of birds. They came in flocks 
of three, five, sometimes six or 
seven. There were also enough 
singles to keep us active. 

The birds were resident doves. 
There had not been any cold 
weather to send northern flocks 
on southward migration. They 
would come later. 

In no time at all, it seemed, I 
had my legal limit. Thad had his, 
too. Keith lacked a bird. Sam, 

(Continued on next page) 
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Thad and Keith set up decoys along the field’s wire fence. 


(Continued from preceding page) 

who probably had the poorest 
shooting location of the group, 
had seven. We sat around the car 
and picked our birds before re- 
turning to the ranchhouse. 

If you are not an experienced 
dove hunter, you probably will 
be fooled into thinking that dove 
shooting is a cinch, after an ini- 
tial shooting session on Opening 
Day of a season. Then, the birds 
are apt to come in on trusting, 
loaf-along wings, without discon- 
certing dips and swerves, and are 
fairly easy targets for even a poor 
shot. But after being shot at a 
few times, the birds learn fast. 
Thereafter, they can be expected 
to approach with a full crop of 
tricks. 

So don’t feel badly if you miss 
many of your shots on certain 
days. The dove, as a game bird, 
on occasion has deflated the ego 
of many a confident hunter—this 
writer included; you won’t be 
alone. 

Take along plenty of shells. 
Shotshell sales records show that 
more than 7 per cent of all shot- 
gun shells purchased and used are 
fired at doves, and that a very 
low percentage score hits! It is 
estimated that for every bird 
bagged, a box of shotgun shells 
is expended. Actually, one bird 
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every three to five shots is aver- 
age. 

Birds that come to the gun 
backed by a stiff breeze are us- 
ually very difficult targets. A fast 
flyer when he wants to be, the 
dove also knows how to use the 
wind to his advantage — and of- 
ten does. 

For dove hunting, almost any 
shotgun and gauge will do. Favor- 
ites are pumps and autoloaders 
of 12 and 16 gauge, loaded with 
size No. 74% shot. 

A Modified choke bored shot- 
gun, of either 12 or 16 gauge, is 
just about perfect for doves, used 
with size No. 74% shot. Where gun 
actions are of the autoloading or 
pump type, capable of firing sev- 
eral fast shots without requiring 
reloading, Federal Law specifies 
that magazines be plugged so that 
sustained firepower is limited to 
a total of three shots. 

Because dove hunting is flight 
shooting, with your face naturally 
upturned and conspicuous as you 
watch for incoming birds, you 
should take advantage of any 
available cover. It is surprising 
how many birds will pass close 
to a partially concealed hunter 
without swerving from flight 
course, than when hunter and gun 
are exposed to view. Lacking 
camouflage, crouch down behind 


a partially concealing brush or 
low to the ground in tall grass... . 


That night, we ate like kings. 
Thad is our acknowledged su- 
preme in the field of culinary art, 
and the meal he put before us 
left nothing to be desired. 

We spent the next morning 
riding around the countryside. 
The area was heavily populated 
with birds, especially doves and 
quail. At noon, we again assem- 
bled for more shooting. 

“T suggest you hunt the big 
field next to the pines,” our host 
said. “It is heavily planted with 
standing corn and other feed 
crops and also has a small water- 
hole. But be careful of my stock! 
I have some valuable animals 
grazing in that field.” 

“Thanks. ... We’ll be careful,” 
Sam promised. 

“Any vicious bulls in with the 
cows?” Bud asked. 

Our host laughed. “You don’t 
have to worry about the bulls. It 
is the cows with calves you have 
to keep an eye on. One old mama 
charges and bumps the truck 
every time I approach.” 

“What should we do? Run — 
or shoot into the ground?” Keith 
asked. 

“Should you be challenged, 
why, I suggest you just get out 
of the way,” our host chuckled. 
“You probably won’t be bothered, 
though.” 

We took the car right into the 
big field, via a passable dirt road, 
and parked it. From that location 
we quickly separated to take se- 
lected shooting stands. Mine was 
closest — along the edge of the 
waterhole. Bud and Sam were to 
take stand about a 100 yards on 
each side of me. 

Bud had not gone more than 
100 feet towards his designated 
blind before he stopped, knelt for 
a few seconds, then abruptly stood 
and retraced his steps. I won- 
dered what he had found. 

“Come with me,” he said when 
he got close. “I want to show you 
something.” I followed him to the 
spot from which he had just come. 

Bud pointed to the ground. 
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“What does this suggest?” he 
asked. He indicated a small spot 
about a foot in diameter, sprin- 
kled with fresh corn kernels and 
an almost empty cob. 

“A baited field!” I admitted re- 
luctantly. . . .““But I can’t under- 
stand it. What with all the stand- 
ing corn and grain, why would 
anyone bait a field like this one?” 

“Beats me!” Bud replied. “What 
do you think we should do?” 

“Get out of here,” I suggested 
emphatically. ““We haven’t hunted 
here yet so we haven’t broken 
any laws, if it is a baited field, 
but that would be pretty hard to 
explain to anyone with a one- 
track mind.” 


“Let’s go and talk with the 
landowner. He’s hunting down at 
the south end of this same field,” 
Bud suggested... . 

Regulatory provisions govern- 
ing the hunting of waterfowl and 
other migratory game birds, in- 
cluding doves, specifically prohibit 
their taking by the use of live 
decoys, and/or by deliberate bait- 
ing of a field or area with grain 
or salt, with the objective of at- 
tracting birds. 

However, hunting is legal when 
shots are fired at birds attracted 
by shocked grain, unharvested 
crops, including aquatics, flooded 
standing and harvested crops, or 
as a result of normal agricultural 


About seven percent of all shotgun shells sold are used by dove hunters. The 
dove hunter bagging one bird for every three to five shells fired can be considered 
average. 
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where grains are found scattered 
or farming operations. 


I got my information direct 
from sources of authority some 
years ago, when hunting acquain- 
tances became involved in an al- 
leged baited field incident. Better 
still, it’s in black and white, over 
the signatures of highest officials, 
supplemented by a copy of the 
printed regulations. 


“It’s quite all right,” our host 
stated. ““‘We are NOT hunting on 
a baited field. In fact, these fields 
have been inspected by Wildlife 
Officers and approved for legal 
hunting. It is not illegal to hunt 
over standing grain, or on a field 
where grains have been scattered 
as a result of agricultural and 
livestock operations.” 


“We know that,” I said. “How 
about the small concentration of 
corn we saw back there?” 


“That’s a normal condition, 
caused by grazing stock. The ani- 
mals knock down the corn cobs 
and frequently scatter the kern- 
els as they feed.” We were quite 
relieved to have his explanation. 


Any doubts we might have had 
were dispelled by the timely ap- 
pearance of a Wildlife Officer, 
routinely checking licenses. He 
stated he had known local con- 
ditions a long time, had person- 
ally examined the fields and they 
were legally open to hunting 
within the provisions of applic- 
able regulations. 

“Obviously, you fellows aren’t 
farmers, or you’d know how graz- 
ing stock can knock down and 
scatter corn feed.” 

“Yeah, we’re city boys!” Bud 
admitted. Later, we were to see 
feeding livestock trample and 
scatter grain as had been de- 
scribed. 

We lost little time getting back 
to our stands, for the birds were 
flying and distant guns booming. 
Bordering farmlands had their 
shooters afield, too. 

Within minutes our own guns 
were sounding. 

At times, singles and multiples 

(Continued on page 32) 
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GENERAL HUNTING SEASON INFORMATION 


ALL HUNTERS must possess valid Florida hunting licenses, 
except when exempted by age. DUCK STAMPS also re- 
quired when taking geese or ducks. 


PURCHASE OF HUNTING LICENSE OR PERMIT con- 
stitutes acceptance by the purchaser of all provisions of 
or attached to such license or permit. 


SIGN YOUR LICENSE—No license or permit is valid until 
countersigned by the licensee or permittee. Also sign your 
name across face of your duck stamp. 


LEGAL METHODS OF TAKING GAME-Shotguns not 
larger than 10-gauge; Rifles; Repeating Rifles; Long Bows; 
Pistols; Falcons. Shotguns must be plugged to three-shell 
capacity. Rifles and pistols prohibited when taking migra- 
tory game. Use of full-jacketed bullets or .22-calibre rim- 
fire cartridges prohibited when taking deer or bear. Bows 
used for taking deer or bear must be capable of casting a 
one ounce hunting arrow 150 yards. 


DO NOT USE-It is prohibited to use any of the following 
methods or weapons while hunting: Full-jacketed bullets 
or .22-calibre rimfire cartridges for taking deer or bear. 
Fully automatic firearms. Rifles or pistols for taking mi- 
gratory birds. Cross bow. Taking game over bait. Hunting 
turkey with dog. Possession of gun and light at night in 
woods or on waters. Killing swimming deer. Artificial light, 
fire. Net, trap, snare. Poison. Saltlick. Setguns. Live decoys. 
Airplane, automobile, power boat, sail boat, or craft under 
sail, or craft towed by any aforementioned devices. Do 
not use any of the above while hunting in Florida. 


DO NOT HUNT-—There is NO OPEN SEASON on the fol- 
lowing fully protected species or individuals: Panther, cub 
bear, Key deer, alligators, crocodiles, spotted or Axis deer, 
Ross goose, snow goose, brant, swan, eagles, hawks, owls 
non-game birds, Everglades mink, weasel. Do not molest 
or hunt any of the foregoing at any time. Killing of doe or 
fawn deer, or deer with antlers less than five inches in 
length is prohibited at all times except as permitted on 
specific Wildlife Management Areas. 


BEAR HUNTING-The bear is a game animal and may 
be taken only during the open season for taking of deer, 
and during managed bear hunts. No open season in Ocala 
National Forest. 


RABBIT HUNTING—Both cottontail and swamp rabbit have 
been declared as game animals, with hunting permitted 

_ 12 months in the year. No bag or season limits. License 
required to take rabbit during the regular open seasons 
for resident and migratory game animals and birds. 


WILD HOGS—Declared as game animals in specified Wild- 


life Management Areas and may be taken during the open: 


season designated for each area. Bag limits—1 per day, 2 
per season except 4 per season in Camp Blanding WMA. 


SEX EVIDENCE—Evidence of the sex, and the heads, must 
remain on the carcasses of all deer, and of turkey during 
the spring gobbler season, while in camp or forest. Legally 
taken deer with less than 5 in. antlers must be tagged 
by a hunt official. 


DIVIDING CARCASSES—Deer and turkey may be divided 
in camp or forest but in the event of such division each 
portion shall be identified by the number of the license of 

e person killing it and be readily traceable to the por- 
tion of the animal bearing the sex identification provided 
that it is not necessary to affix the license number as re- 
quired above to portions cut from the carcass immediately 
prior to being consumed in camp. 


DO NOT DISCHARGE FIREARMS-State’ law provides 
that discharge of firearms in any public place, or on or 
over any pavel public road, highway, street or occupied 
premises is prohibited. 


DO NOT CARRY FIREARMS—Carrying firearms or guns 
during closed season, (or without a hunting license during 
open season,) is prohibited in National forests and in 
pistes oynes or State-controlled Wildlife Management 

reas. 


GUNS—A gun is defined as any device mechanically pro- 

»pelling a _projectile—shotgun, rifle, repeating rifle, pistol, 
revolver, air gun, gas gun, blowgun, bow and arrow, or 
other devices. 
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DO NOT SELL OR BUY-Selling or purchasing of game is 
prohibited, except for pen-raised game produced on a li- 
censed game farm and properly identified and handled as 
provided by law and regulation of the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission. 


TRANSPORTATION—Game may be transported only as per- 
sonal baggage and only in numbers consistent with pos- 
session limits as herein provided. Common carriers or em- 
ployees, while engaged in such business, shall not trans- 
pe as owner or for another, any game or parts thereof, or 

irds’ nest or eggs, nor receive or possess for shipment 
unless owner of package is in possession of valid permit 
from Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission. 


BOATS FOR WATERFOWL —Migratory game birds may 
be taken from a boat or other craft with motor attached 
if such craft is fastened within or tied immediately along- 
side of any type of stationary blind or riding at anchor 
or beached. 


BAITING OR LURING—Game may not be taken under any 
circumstances by the aid of salt, or shelled or shucked or 
unshucked corn, wheat, or other grains, or other feed or 
means of feeding similarly used to lure, attract, or entice 
such game to, on, over the area where hunters are attempt- 
ing to take them. As used herein, the terms “shelled or 
shucked or unshucked corn, wheat, or other grains,” or 
“other feed or means of feeding similarly used,” shall not 
be construed as including grain properly shocked in the 
field where grown, standing crops (including aquatics). 
flooded. standing crops, flooded harvested crop lands, or 
grains found scattered solely as a result of normal agri- 
cultural planting or harvesting. 


LEON & JEFFERSON COUNTIES—No waterfowl hunting 
in these counties, or in any part of the Aucilla River, on 
Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays or Fridays. Use of motors 
prohibited on Lakes Iamonia and Jackson in Leon County 
during open season for waterfowl. 


OCALA NATIONAL FOREST—The hunting season for deer 
in the Ocala National Forest will coincide with the season 
set for the Ocala Wildlife Management Area. Hunting of 
bear is prohibited in Ocala National Forest and Wildlife 
Management Area. All other game species may be hunted 
in the Forest outside the Management Area during the 
open season for the Fifth District, provided that no dogs 
other than bird dogs can be used. No type of hound, 
including foxhound, or dog of any type that can reason- 
ably be considered to be a dog usable for running deer 
will be permitted to run free in the Ocala National Forest 
except during the hunting season set for the Ocala 
Wildlife Management Area. 


NON-NATIVE GAME-—Coturnix quail, pheasant and other 
non-native upland game birds may be hunted only during 
the open season for quail except on licensed hunting 
preserves. pee, Bradford and Union Counties closed to 
taking of pheasant. 


UNPROTECTED-—English sparrow, starling, black vulture, 
turkey vulture, crow, skunk, flying squirrel, opossum, red 
and gray fox, bobcat, raccoon, nutria, armadillo, rats, 
mice, moles, shrews, reptiles (other than alligators and 
crocodiles), amphibians. (Local Exceptions). 


HUNTING DOGS-—No person shall permit dogs to trail, 
pursue or otherwise molest game during closed seasons. 
Bird dogs may be trained during closed season for taking 
quail with the aid of a pistol firing a blank or ball; carrying 
“or use of shotgun or rifle while training bird dogs is 
prohibited. Deer dogs may be trained during closed season 
for taking deer when dogs are constantly attached to 
leash or rope in hands of trainer; carrying or use of 
firearms while training deer dogs is prohibited. Retrievers 
used in dove hunting during the closed season for quail 
must be kept on leash except when actually retrieving 
doves. Organized field trials for dogs may be run at any 
time after obtaining written permission from the Director 
of the Commission. 


HUNTING GUIDES-—No person shall engage in the business 
of guiding hunters or hunting parties until he has secured 
a license to do so. No guide, while acting as a guide, 
chall take any game or carry shotgun or rifle. 
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FLORIDA'S WILDLIFE 
MANAGEMENT AREAS 


This season the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission will have open to 
hunting 27 Wildlife Management Areas as listed below. In addition to a regular 
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hunting license, a public hunt area permit is required for those desiring to hunt on ta ‘ 25 


the Management Areas. 


Available from the offices of the County Judges throughout Florida, the $5.00 
permit opens most of the 27 Areas, with the following exceptions: 


Eglin Air Force 


Base, where a $4.00 Air Force Permit is required, good for the season: and the Cecil i. ; 


M. Webb Area where a $5.00 daily permit is required. 


MULTIPLE Public Use Code for Listing Below: 


* Open To Fishing. 


** Open To Fishing Under Special Permit. 


t Open To Taking Of Frogs. 
See Special Management Area Summaries For Regulations, Permits, and Seasons. 





LOCATION TOTAL 
AREAS (Counties) ACRES OPEN PRINCIPAL GAME SPECIES 
1. Blackwater (*) Santa Rosa & Okaloosa 85,000 Deer — Turkey — Quail — Squirrel 
2. Eglin Field (**) Santa Rosa, Okaloosa & Walton 390,000 Deer — Quail 
3. Roy S. Gaskin (*) Calhoun, Bay & Gulf 118,300 Deer — Quail 
4, Apalachee (*}) Jackson 6,000 Deer — Ducks — Quail — Dove — Snipe 
5. Liberty (*) Liberty 133,120 Deer — Bear — Squirrel 
6. Leon-Wakulla (*) Wakulla & Leon 67,000 Deer 
7. Aucilla (*) Jefferson, Taylor & Wakulla 110,000 Deer — Bear — Turkey — Squirrels — Ducks 
8. Steinhatchee (*) Dixie & Lafayette 225,000 Deer — Turkey — Squirrel 
9. Osceola (*) Baker & Columbia 92,000 Deer — Bear 
10. Lake Butler(*/) Columbia, Bakers & Union 96,000 Deer — Turkey — Squirrel 
11. Gulf Hammock (*) Levy 100,000 Deer — Turkey — Squirrel — Waterfowl 
12. Camp Blanding (**) Clay 56,000 Quail — Deer — Turkey — Wild Hog 
13. Guano River (*) St. Johns 12,000 Waterfowl — Deer — Wild Hog — Squirrel — Quail 
14. Ocala (*7) Marion, Putnam & Lake 203,680 Deer — Turkey — Squirrel 
15. Tomoka (**?) Flagler - Volusia 100,000 Deer — Turkey — Squirrel 
16. Farmton (**) Volusia & Brevard 50,000 Deer — Turkey — Squirrel 
17. Citrus (*7) Citrus 41,000 Deer — Quail 
18. Croom (*7) Hernando & Sumter 17,000 Deer — Quail — Squirrel 
19. Richloam (**) Hernando, Sumter & Pasco 60,000 Deer — Turkey — Quail — Squirrel 
20. Avon Park (*) Highlands & Polk 108,000 Turkey — Quail — Deer — Wild Hog 
21. Cecil M. Webb (*7) Charlotte 57,000 Quail — Deer 
22. Lee (*) Lee 40,000 Deer — Turkey — Quail — Squirrel 
23. Okeechobee (*) Okeechobee 16,000 Turkey — Quail 
24. Fisheating Creek (*{) Glades 100,000 Turkey — Quail — Squirrel 
25. J. W. Corbett (**?) Palm Beach 90,000 Deer — Quail — Wild Hog 
26. Devil’s Garden (*) Hendry 40,000 Turkey — Quail 
27. Everglades (*) Palm Beach, Dade & Broward 724,006 Waterfowl — Deer — Wild Hog 
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Uke THE FACT that the tend- 
ency is to own more than one 
gun and engage in more than a 
single phase of shooting activity, 
this is still an age of specializa- 
tion—so far as required equip- 
ment is concerned. 

Much of my incoming mail 
expresses individual interest in 
acquiring both the correct and 
complete equipment needed for 
maximum participation and po- 
tential success in a particularly 
attractive phase of shooting ac- 
tivity. Money doesn’t seem to be 
a factor; most of the questions I 
receive primarily concern what 
equipment should be acquired, 
not the cost. 

Comparatively considered, se- 
rious participation in local, state 
or national smallbore rifle tourna- 
ment competition probably calls 
for assembly and expert use of 
the largest array of equipment. 

First essential is a super-accu- 
rate, heavy frame, heavy barrel 
.22 caliber rifle chambered for the 
.22 long rifle rimfire cartridge. 
Currently popular examples are 
the Winchester Model 52, Rem- 
ington 40X and the Anschutz 
Model 1411 match grade rifles. 

Selection of sighting equipment 
for the rifle model of choice is 
very important. For participation 
in matches of metallic sight 
classification, a high grade, readily 
adjustable, micrometer-click rear 
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peep sight—usually used in com- 
bination with a hooded style 
aperture front sight—is indis- 
pensable. Examples are the Ly- 
man 48, Redfield International 
Match, Redfield Olympic and the 
once popular Vaver and Marble- 
Goss receiver sights, and the An- 
schutz Model 6702. 

Currently popular companion 
front sight choices include the 
Lyman 77, Redfield International 
and Olympic models and, where 
still to be found, the Vaver and 
Marble-Goss. 

Rear and front sights are of 
detachable design, to permit 
quick changeover to scope sight, 
where the competitor participates 
in the full roster of usual mixed 
classification matches. 

The scope sight of the competi- 
tive rifleman is a long, powerful 
and precise instrument capable 
of quartering the center of a small 
bull’s eye 100 yards distant. Of 
available brands, the Lyman 
Super-Targetspot, the Unertl Tar- 
get and the Litschert Spot-Shot 
are current favorites. None are 
cheap; prices run from about $85 
to $145, depending on power and 
size of incorporated light-gather- 
ing objective lens. 

Most tournament shooters 
choose a magnification within 
the 12 to 20X bracket, although 
a few use sights of 25 and even 
30 power. The higher powers will 
define bullet holes in distant 
targets and can be made to serve 
as spotting scopes after shots are 
fired. 

For the metallic sight matches, 
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Serious participation in smallbore 


rifle tournaments calls for 


large array of finest equipment 


the tournament competitor needs 
a standard spotting scope, which 
he places beside him on a small 
stand that supports and keeps the 
instrument within easy reach, to 
examine bullet impact location 
on target after a shot is fired and 
permit needed sight changes to be 
made without wasting time and 
points. 

Spotting scopes of 20 power or 
higher, and with objective lenses 
of 50 to 60mm, are preferred. Ex- 
amples can be found among the 
Bausch & Lomb, Unertl, Saturn 
and Bushnell brands, and final 
selection is largely a matter of 
personal choice where perform- 
ance characteristics are common 
to several. Here again, a consid- 
erable investment is required. 

Placing anywhere near the top 
in rifle tournament competition 
requires the steadying influence 
of a gun sling. In addition to the 
leather, 1%4-inch width, military 
style sling, special detachable 
slings—used separately or in com- 
bination with an arm cuff—are 
permitted by range rules. Typical 
of the latter type is the popular 
two section Freeland arm cuff 
and sling hook. 

Another standard item of rifle 
tournament competition is a 
shooting coat, padded at elbows 
for prone shooting and at shoul- 
der and around sling arm to help 
support the rifle butt and the 
sling loop at constant, non-slip- 
ping locations. For more than 
thirty years the 10-X Imperial 
No. 202 coat has been favored by 
champion shooters. The long pop- 
ular model is very practical, 
stylish and made to last. 

Other usual, useful accessories 
include a shooting glove to keep 
the tension of the sling strap from 
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numbing the gun cradling hand 
during prolonged firing; a rub- 
berized mat on which to lie while 
shooting prone; cartridge block; 
shooting glasses to reduce range 
glare and minimize mirage; 
cleaning rod and _ patches of 
proper size, and incidental items 
like score pad, miscellaneous tar- 
gets, extra rear sight discs, small 
screwdrivers and possibly a tube 
sight for optional use. It is cus- 
tomary to carry most of these 
accessories in a shooting kit, like 
the Freeland and Badger elon- 
gated boxes. 

Except for the substitution of 
a high power, center fire rifle, like 
the Winchester Model 70 Bullgun 
or Springfield .30-06, the big 
bore tournament competitor uses 
pretty much the same equipment 
as the smallbore shooter. There 
seems to be a growing interest in 
open tournaments that feature 
the firing of the gruff-voiced big 
bores. 

The pistol tournament compet- 
itor can eliminate such items as 
shooting coat, ground mat, scope 
sight, gun sling and the other 
accessories foreign to handgun 
shooting, but will need shooting 
glasses, a long vizored cap, a car- 
bide lamp sight blackener, clean- 
ing rod, spotting scope and as- 
sorted screwdrivers, and some 
sort of box in which to carry his 
equipment. 

Favored handguns for tourna- 
ment use include the Hi-Standard 
and Colt match target autoload- 
ers, Ruger Mark I autoloader, 
Smith & Wesson Model 41 auto- 
loader—all .22’s—and the .45 cali- 
ber Colt Service weapon. Where 
revolvers are used, guns like the 
Smith & Wesson K-22 Master- 
piece, K-38 and Colt Officer’s 
Model predominate. 


Bench rest shooting offers 
highly specialized shooting and 
boasts an increasing number of 
converts. In bench rest matches 
each competitor fires his chosen 
rifle from a sturdy bench rest, 
with the rifle’s fore-end resting 
on a sandbag padded tripod ad- 
justable for height. A second 
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Smallbore rifle tour- 
nament competition 
requires expert 
handling of  spe- 
cialized equipment. 


small sandbag placed at the toe 
of the rifle’s stock gives added 
steadiness. 

Shooters strive for the utmost 
in rifle accuracy, especially the 
realized dream of putting every 
one of a string of ten shots within 
the diameter of the hole made by 
the first fired bullet. They come 
pretty close to doing it, too! At 
100 yards, shot groups as small 
as .240 and .267 of an inch have 
been recorded. 

Most of the rifles used embody 
the Remington Model 722 bolt- 
action chambered for center fire 
calibers like the .222 Remington, 
.219 Donaldson-Wasp and the .219 
Improved Zipper. Barrels are 
long, heavy and invariably cus- 
tom made. 

Telescopic sights of from 20 to 
25 power magnification, capable 
of precise adjustment, are favored 
by the majority of competitive 
bench rest shooters. A few use 
as high as 36X magnification. 
Scopes of Unertl manufacture 
seem to dominate the representa- 
tions numerically, closely rivaled 
by the Lyman Super-Targetspot. 

Since almost all bench rest 
shooters handload their own am- 
munition, and usually right on the 
range, a reloading tool and acces- 





sories should be added to a list 
of required basic equipment. 

Another highly specialized and 
popular shooting activity, particu- 
larly in states of the Middle West, 
is shoulder to shoulder competi- 
tion centered around the use of 
old muzzleloading rifles and cap 
and ball revolvers firing patched 
balls ahead of charges of black- 
powder. 

Ideal — where you can find 
them — are old “Kentucky” 
model rifles as made by early 
Pennsylvania gunsmiths, and 
later vintage Colt Navy revolvers. 
The columns of advertising in 
THE SHOTGUN NEWS (Colum- 
bus, Nebraska) should be closely 
reviewed if your interest is in 
shooting the favorite weapons of 
yesteryear. 

There is tremendous interest in 
trap and Skeet shooting. One 
reason is the increasing number 
of conveniently located club 
ranges and well managed pro- 
grams. 

Any quality made, modern 
shotgun of 12 gauge, capable of 
firing two fast shots, makes a 
satisfactory practice gun. Prefer- 
ably, it should have at least one 
Full Choke bored barrel—if a 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Game Laws and Dates 


ee 1962-63 general hunting 
season for resident game birds 
and animals opened Saturday, No- 
vember 17, in all districts of the 
state. 


Hunting is allowed everyday in 
the First, Third and Fourth Con- 
servation Districts, as last year. 


In the Northeast Florida Sec- 
ond District, eleven counties are 
open this year to every-day 
hunting. Counties remaining un- 
der the “staggered day” hunting 
system, with Mondays, Tuesdays 
and Fridays being closed each 
week, are Levy, Dixie, Alachua, 
Gilchrist and Lafayette. Counties 
which were previously under the 
staggered-day hunting, but which 
are under everyday hunting 
this year, are Baker, Bradford, 
Clay, Columbia, Duval, Hamilton, 
Madison, Nassau, Suwannee, Tay- 
lor and Union. 


The Fifth District, Central Flor- 
ida, remains under the Stag- 
gered-day hunting season, except 
a portion of Sumter County south 
of State Roads 476 and 48. The 
Ocala National Forest will be 
closed to hunting Mondays, Tues- 
days and Fridays during the pe- 
riod December 25 through Jan- 
uary l. 

In sections of the state having 
staggered-day hunting, hunting 
is allowed everyday during 
the first nine days, November 17 
to November 25, and the period 
December 25 through January 1. 
Mondays, Tuesdays and Fridays 
are closed at all other times. 

Shooting hours for resident 
game species will remain at from 
one-half hour before sunrise to 
one-half hour after sunset on each 
open day. 
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Hunting Season 


WILD TURKEY 


Turkey of either sex legal game 
during regular season, two per 
day, three per season. 


First District: Opens November 
17, closes January 6. Special sea- 
son in DeSoto and Hardee coun- 
ties to open November 17 through 
December 2, and December 22 
through January 1. Pinellas 
County closed. 


Second District: Opens Novem- 
ber 17, closes January 6. Alachua, 
Bradford and that portion of Co- 
lumbia County south of State 
Road 18 and east of U.S. 441 
closed at all times. Spring turkey 
gobbler (hens protected) hunting 
season March 30 through April 
14, one-half hour before sunrise 
to 12 noon. Dixie, Lafayette, Levy 
and Gilchrist counties closed to 
Spring Gobbler season. 


Third District: Opens Novem- 
ber 17, closes January 13. Spring 
turkey gobbler (hens protected) 
hunting season March 30 through 
April 14, one-half hour before 
sunrise to 12 noon, open west of 
the Choctawhatchee River and in 
Leon and Jefferson counties. 


Fourth & Fifth Districts: Open 
November 17, close January 6. 
Collier County, previously closed 
to turkey hunting, will be open 
this year. 





REGULATIONS FOR 1962-63 HUNTING SEASON—MIGRATORY GAME 








Dove Snipe Woodcock 
DAY’S BAG 12 8 8 
POSSESSION LIMIT 24 8 8 
ALL DISTRICTS DEC, 22 


—STATEWIDE— 
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THROUGH JAN. 12 


DEC. 15 THROUGH JAN. 13 


BUCK DEER 


Buck deer with one or more 
five-inch antlers, one per day, two 
per season. 


First District: Opens November 
17, closes January 6. Hardee, 
Manatee, Sarasota, Pinellas, and 
DeSoto counties, and that part of 
Hillsborough county south of U.S. 
Highway 92, closed at all times. 


Second District: Opens Novem- 
ber 17, closes January 6. Alachua, 
Bradford and a portion of Colum- 
bia County south of State Road 
18, and east of U.S. 441 closed. 
Special season in Gilchrist Coun- 
ty and that portion of Levy Coun- 
ty between State Roads 337 and 
339, Nov. 17 through Dec. 9. 


Third District: Opens Novem- 
ber 17, closes January 13. Special 
season in Walton, Okaloosa, San- 
ta Rosa, and Escambia counties 
to open November 17 through De- 
cember 2, and December 15 
through January 1, to coincide 
with season in Eglin Air Force 
Military Reservation. Washington; 
Holmes and Jackson Counties 
closed. 

Fourth District: Opens Novem: 
ber 17, closes January 6. Monroe 
closed to Key Deer. 


Fifth District: Opens November 
17, closes January 6. 


BEAR — RABBIT — WILD HOG 


Black bear legal game during 
open deer season. Daily and sea- 
sonal bag limited to one. Cub 
bears protected at all times. 

A hunting license is required 
for rabbits during regular hunt- 
ing season. 

Wild hogs are considered game 
animals in certain management 
areas during open season desig- 
nated for each area. 
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Special Area Regulations 


Waterfowl Hunting Seasons 


Erm DUCK AND cooT hunt- 
ing season opened at 12:00 
noon November 21, for forty con- 
secutive days through December 
30. Goose hunting will be allowed 
through December 30. 


Under the final migratory hunt- 
ing regulations framework from 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, daily bag limits for ducks 
is three, with a total possession 
limit of six. Daily bag for geese is 
two, with a possession of four. 
Both daily bag and possession lim- 
its for coots will be six. 


Special waterfowl regulations 
in effect for the 1962-63 season 
are: Hunting permitted from sun- 
rise to sunset. No hunting of can- 
vasback or red head ducks. 


The daily bag may not include 
more than two mallards, black 
ducks, or Florida ducks, singly or 
in the aggregate of two wood 
ducks, or one hooded merganser. 
The total possession limit may not 
include more than four black 
ducks, mallards, or Florida ducks, 
singly or in aggregate, two wood 
ducks and one hooded merganser. 
Daily bag limits on American and 
red-breasted mergansers is five 
and the possession limit is ten. 


Leon and Jefferson counties will 
be closed to duck and coot hunt- 
ing except on Wednesdays, Satur- 
days, Sundays, opening day and 
holidays. 


Special Scaup Bonus 


In addition to other bag and 
possession limits, Florida hunters 
in certain scaup concentration 
areas will be allowed a bonus of 
two extra scaup ducks in a day’s 
bag and four in possession. These 
areas are: All open waters of 
Charlotte Harbor from the bridge 
on U. S. Highway 41 to a straight 
line running in an easterly direc- 
tion from Boca Grande Pass 
through Bokeelia to the mainland. 

All open areas of the 2.200 
acre impoundment open to con- 
trolled hunting on the Guano 
River Wildlife Management area, 
St. Johns County, Florida. 

All open waters of the Banana 
River from Banana Creek south 
to State Road 520. 

All open waters of the Indian 
River from Shiloh south to the 
bridge on State Road 516 at Mel- 
bourne. 

All open waters of Mosquito 
Lagoon (Indian River Lagoon) 
from Oak Hill to State Road 
402. 

The above “scaup bonus areas” 
were established to encourage 
hunters to harvest more scaup 
where the species has been under- 
harvested in the past. On the 
other hand, the limit of two Flor- 
ida ducks constitutes a harvest 
reduction measure resuting from 
the low water conditions in South 
Florida during the past spring. @ 





NOTE: Shooting hours for migratory birds, including ducks, geese, coot, snipe, wood- 

cock, is SUNRISE to SUNSET. Hunting of doves is permitted from 12-NOON until SUNSET, 

only. Check the daily sunrise and sunset schedules set in local areas. Complete summaries 

on all hunting season regulations are available when purchasing hunting licenses, or by 
writing to any of the Commission offices listed on Page 3. 





GENERAL REGULATIONS 


All dates shown are inclusive. Opening day, closing day, Thanksgiving Day, Christ- 
mas Day, and New Year’s Day are open to hunting. Should any one of the above 
holidays fall on a Sunday, the Monday following such holiday will be open to hunting. 

Bow and arrow are permitted for taking of game animals and game birds. Cross 
bows are not legal for taking game. 

Shotguns must be limited to 3-shell capacity (magazine and chamber combined). 

Sale of native game prohibited. No open season on doe deer, fawn deer, spotted or 
Axis deer, buck deer with antlers of less than 5 inches in length, cub bear, snow goose, 
swan, and non-game birds. Panther protected at all times. 

Unprotected are English sparrow, crow, jackdaw, buzzard, skunk, flying squirrel, 
opossum, red and gray fox, bobcat, raccoon. 
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SQUIRREL 


Opened statewide November 17, 
closes in First, Second, Fourth 
and Fifth Districts February 17. 
Closes Third District, Northwest 
Florida, February 24. Daily bag 
limit of 10 gray squirrels and two 
fox squirrels, with no season bag 
limit. 





QUAIL 


Opened statewide November 17, 
closes in First, Second, Fourth 
and Fifth Districts February 17. 
Closes Third District, Northwest 
Florida, February 24. Daily bag 
limit 10, with no season bag limit. 





WATERFOWL HUNTERS 


Make certain you have a 
1962-63 Federal migratory 
waterfowl hunting stamp be- 
fore hunting waterfowl. Avail- 
able from your local post office 
at a cost of $3.00, the stamp 
is required of all waterfowl 
hunters 16 years of age or 
older. 

Your name must be signed 
in ink across the face of the 
stamp before you hunt. 
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MUZZLE FLASHES 
(Continued from page 29) 


double—and possibly Improved 
Modified for the more open bar- 
rel. If the preferred model is a 
single barrel pump, then one of 
Full Choke boring should be your 
selection. 

Autoloaders are not eligible for 
use in a registered trapshoot, al- 
though local clubs may permit 
their use for practice firing. 

A visit to a nearby gun club 
will enable the interested reader 
to get first hand facts on the 
preferred gun models, and, more 
important, how they are stocked 
to fit individual owners. 

If the beginner wants to go 
ahead and buy a trap gun with- 
out first being an observer, I sug- 
gest he stay within the choice 
limit of popular trap guns like 


DOVE DILEMMA 
(Continued from page 25) 


approached in such rapid succes- 
sion that I did not detect their 
approach, and they were over me 
and away before I could change 
angle of fire. This second after- 
noon of hunting offered some 
really good shooting! 

Two of my birds fell in the tall 
weeds that grew thickly around 
the waterhole. I stopped hunting 
and searched for them for at least 
half an hour. As game should not 
be wasted, it’s better to miss than 
down a bird and then not find it. 
I separated the weeds with my 
hands and a swinging foot until 
both tired and lame. I found only 
one kill. 

When I rejoined my compan- 
ions I found that they, too, had 
regrettably lost a bird or two each 
in the big field’s random patches 
of tall, thick weeds. 

However, in the aggregate we 
had a good bag of birds. But the 
best part of it was that all were 
legally hunted. 

Somehow, that knowledge al- 
ways makes shooting — and the 
eating—happier memories. @ 
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Convenient, modern 

ranges contribute to 

the tremendous 

popularity of trap- 

shooting. When you - 

aren‘t shooting. you 
can watch. 


the Winchester Model 12, Rem- 
ington 870, Marlin Mark IV and 
the Browning  over-and-under 
doubles, with raised, ventilated 
style sighting rib. He should 
make sure the selected gun fits 
his physique perfectly and is so 
stocked that his shooting eye 
automatically takes a_ sighting 
plane that enables him to “see 
daylight” under his targets as he 
aims—and thereby more easily 
follow target flight course. 


Skeet shooting calls for use of 
a well balanced, fast swinging, 
fairly short barrelled and more 
open choke bored gun than used 
for trap. A 12 gauge bored Skeet 
or Improved Cylinder is fine. The 
usual barrel length is 26 inches 
on pumps and autoloaders, and 
26 to 28 inches for barrels on 
over-and-under and _ side-by-side 


doubles. 


Proper stock fit — especially 
drop at comb — is important. 
When you shoot Skeet, you 
should be looking right down the 
barrel or rib. Also, your shooting 
stance should be relaxed and un- 
cramped, yet alert. 


Between seasons hunting of 
unprotected varmints provides 
added shooting for those who find 
regular hunting seasons too short. 


Set up lifelike decoys along a 
crow flyway, take concealment or 
camouflage your person so the 
black flyers won’t spot your 
waiting gun, make crow talk on 
your caller, and you’re in busi- 
ness. A 12 or 16 gauge is fine for 





crow shooting. If you are making 
a companion of your boy, give 
him a 20 gauge, an ideal choice 
for his first shotgun. 

The rifleman after targets of 
the varmint class should choose 
a center fire caliber of high veloc- 
ity, giving desirably flat bullet 
trajectory and better than aver- 
age accuracy. The .222 Reming- 
ton, .257 Roberts, .219 Zipper, .218 
Bee, .220 Swift and the .22 Hor- 
net are recommended calibers, 
since their fast traveling, low 
trajectory bullets tend to break 
up on contact—a safety factor 
when hunting varmints adjacent 
to populated areas. @ 





FISHING 
(Continued from page 9) 


So the guide walked into the 
tackle store where he bought the 
fly and asked a lady clerk to cut, 
pull or push the hook out. 

“Not me,” said the lady. “I’m 
no surgeon.” 

She gave him the address of a 
doctor and he went out grumbling 
and displaying some _ inch-long 
sears on his hands. 

“Where I come from, you get 
stuck with REAL hooks,” he 


complained. 


I guess it’s a little mean but I 
still go into stitches when a boun- 
cy dog jumps out of a fishing boat 
onto a raft of hyacinths, figuring 
it’s dry land. They say one jump 
cures him though and one former 
hyacinth-jumper of my acquaint- 
ance insists on being the last 
passenger out of any boat. @ 
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DOGS — HUNTING 
(Continued from page 11) 


basis of the accumulated score of 
the three day field event. Highest 
of awards is classified as a com- 
bination winner, which indicates 
that the dog has placed high in 
both bench and field competition. 


Emerging as top All-Age Com- 
bination Hound was a_ three 
year old Trigg named “Mickey,” 
owned by Dr. E. R. Crain of 
Arcadia. Top All-Age field honors 
went to a two year old Walker 
named PeeWee, owned by Dean 
Horn of Pensacola. Top Derby 
Combination hound was a Walker 
named Calico Zip, owned by 
Foster Zipperer of Valdosta, 
Georgia. Awarded the best in 
Derby field activity a Walker fe- 
male named Hanna owned by 
H. R. Deenison of Siluria, Ala- 
bama. 


At the annual business meet- 
ing the members of the Florida 
Fox Hunters Association  re- 
elected John Stephens of Quincy 
to another term as_ president. 


Coon Hound Licensed Night Hunt 


The Panhandle Sportsmen Club 
of Panama City sponsored a li- 
censed wild coon hunt under the 
rules of the United Kennel Club 
on the night of October 20. By 
special dispensation and under 
the supervision of the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission 
the wild coon hunt was conducted 
on the Gaskin Wildlife Manage- 
ment Area. 


There is a marked difference 
between a coon hound field trial 
and a coon hound licensed night 





Combination Derby winner at the 
field trials sponsored by the Florida 
Fox Hunters Association is the 
Walker hound “Calico Zip,” owned 
by Foster Zipperer, Valdosta, Ga. 





Winning the Combination All-Age 
Class at the Florida Fox Hunters 


field trial was a three-year old 

Trigg named Mickey, owned by Dr. 

and Mrs. E. R. Crain, from Arcadia, 
Fla. 


hunt. A field trial is conducted 
during daylight hours and under 
controlled conditions which em- 
ploys drags scented with coon 
scent and other simulated hunt- 


REGISTERED CAST 


1 Jones Drifter 
Clark’s Banjo 
3. Hair’s Cherokee 


DO 


Black & Tan 
Treeing Walker Charles Clark 


Crestview, Fla. 
Pensacola, Fla. 


Rudy Jones 


Bugler Treeing Walker Charles Clark Pensacola, Fla. 
GRADE CAST 

1 Walter Black & Tan E. J. Hall McDaniel, Fla. 

2 Red Redbone Boyce Hawkins Pan. City, Fla. 

3 Blue Gal Black & Tan Syrell Maddox Longdale, Ala. 
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ing conditions. A licensed night 
hunt is just what the name im- 
plies and is conducted at night 
and with wild coon. Champion- 
ship points are awarded at li- 
censed night hunts, and for a dog 
to become a_ recognized night 
hunt champion is a mark of dis- 
tinction among the owners of 
coon hounds. 


Coon hounds are broken into 
two categories during licensed 
wild coon hunts with special con- 
sideration given to those hounds 
which have previously achieved 
the title of Night Champion. This 
special hunt for the champions is 
known as a Champion of Cham- 
pion Cast. Other classes are for 
the hounds that are registered 
with the United Kennel Club and 
known as Registered Cast. The 
remaining class is for hounds that 
are not registered and known as 


Grade Cast. 


Winning the Champion of 
Champions Cast was a five year 
old Bluetick female, Night Cham- 
pion PR Swift Creek Susie owned 
by Ben Bullock of Niceville, Fla. 


A total of 41 coon hounds were 
entered in the night hunt and 
while on the surface this might 
be considered a light entry, the 
hunt was judged by the master 
of hounds Harris Hazlett, of Pan- 
ama City, as very successful and 
about the size the club had an- 
ticipated. According to Hazlett 
these night hunts will grow when 
the word gets around about the 
coon hunting in the North Flor- 
ida hills. 


Beagle Hound Field Trials 


Florida’s first A.K.C. licensed 
beagle hound field trial will be 
held on the trial grounds of the 
Escambia Bay Beagle Club, Feb- 
ruary 9-10-11-12, 1963. The club’s 
trial grounds are located north 
of Pensacola and the trial is open 
to both thirteen and _ fifteen 
inch beagles. Additional informa- 
tion regarding this licensed trial 
may be obtained by writing Ed 
Lewis, Route 3 Box 67, Pensa- 
cola, Florida. @ 
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RESOURCE ECOLOGY 
(Continued from page 7) 
imposed on state conservation 
departments, they should be as 
concerned with good forest man- 
agement as they are with game 
populations and with pollution 
abatement other than its effect 
on aquatic life and with drainage 
other than its damaging effect on 
water fowl habitat, and with soil 
erosion beyond its effect on 
upland game. They should under- 
stand that it is a sound economy 

that supports recreation. 
Although the states since 1951 
have increased their participation 


CONSERVATION SCENE 
(Continued from page 4) 


Raccoon Problem 


Florida’s raccoons have become 
a problem in several ways, main- 
ly due to their increase in recent 
years. 

There is now disagreement as 
to whether their numbers should 
be reduced. 


The arguments against the 
raccoon is that he likes corn, has 
no aversion to watermelon and 
is sometimes a carrier of rabies. 
In favor of the raccoon is the 
popularity of coon hunting with 
dogs. 


In a recent issue of “The Con- 
servation Scene”, a publication of 
the Florida Game & Fresh Water 
Fish Commission, a letter from 
C. R. Madsen of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service predator and ro- 
dent control staff concludes that 
overall reduction of raccoon num- 
bers is unnecessary but that there 
is an overpopulation in some 
areas. 


Not very popular as a food ani- 
mal, the raccoon was once widely 
protected because of its value in 
the fur markets. That market is 
a very minor one now. Although 
many dogs are bred specifically 
for raccoon hunting, the growing 
popularity of fox hunting among 
hound enthusiasts has brought 
forth many hunters who feel the 
raccoon is simply a nuisance in 
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in waterfowl research and in rec- 
ommending regulations, too many 
still approach the subject on a 
bargaining basis with the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. They have a no- 
ticeable tendency to demand max- 
imum privileges for their own 
hunters, and they too often look 
at the migratory waterfowl prob- 
lem from one duck blind. Some 
become as petty and cantankerous 
as their constituents and should 
be made to forfeit their right of 
leadership. It is fortunate that all 
states are not in this category. 
Leadership that looks to the far 
horizons and sees the entire spec- 


the woods. Owners of fox hounds 
say that coon afford short “races” 
and are not as sporting an animal 
as is needed for hound hunting. 

Raccoons are distributed over 
nearly the entire state. Irrespon- 
sible use of poisons in their con- 
trol has drawn criticism from 
conservationists. 


Too Many Boat Laws 


Because of the complexity of 
boating and trailering regulations 
over the country, the Outboard 
Boating Club of America has de- 
cided to issue a series of regional 
digests of boating laws. There 
were simply too many variations 
for a single volume, they decided. 
The first of the digests covers 13 
Midwestern states. 


Shotgun For Squirrels 


There is a lot of disagreement 
among hunters as to the most de- 
sirable firearm for gray squirrels. 





“Hey mister — move over!” 


trum of resource ecology, and is 
able to interpret it, is rare indeed. 
This kind of leadership is condu- 
cive to painful scars, with a sense 
of personal satisfaction the only 
reward; but it is necessary to the 
success of public service to look 
beyond the limited vision of pleas- 
ure seekers whose sole aim is a 
full bag limit on a Saturday hunt. 
Let those who retreat behind 
vague oratory to select groups 
take to the hustings and find out 
whether they can sustain their 
poise, positiveness and courage. 
Doing battle for principles is, in 
part, proof of the pudding. @ 


According to the conservation de- 
partment of the Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corporation, there is 
slightly more crippling where 
rifles are used. Some farmers 
who will permit shotgun hunting 
frown on rifles. In Indiana, 12- 
gauge shotgun users spent an 
average of 5.3 hours in killing a 
squirrel. Riflemen averaged 13 
hours. However, the Olin Math- 
ieson people are of the opinion 
that rifle use requires more skill 
than shotgun hunting. 


Izaak Walton Resolutions 


At an August meeting in Palm 
Beach, directors of the Florida 
Division of the Izaak Walton 
League of America passed reso- 
lutions summarized as follows: 


“Air” should be added to the 
Izaak Walton League policy state- 
ment, making it a pledge to aid 
and support in the protection and 
restoration of America’s “soil, 
woods, waters, wildlife and air.” 


State legislation should declare 
striped bass a gamefish in Florida 
with establishment of protective 
measures on size and creel limit. 

Petitioned the Cocoa Beach City 
Commissioners, Brevard County 
Commissioners and trustees of 
the Internal Improvement Fund 
to deny establishment of any bulk- 
head line which will extend be- 
yond 100 feet contiguous to any 
existing land areas lying in the 
waters of the Banana river. @ 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE 





FLORIDA WILDLIFE’S 
FISHING CITATION 


is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 
Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 
game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. Citation, show- 
ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 
signed. 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
listed below: 


Nome: \(pledse“ prin hy sae 0. soee a or reat ee a 
Pdr ess. 8 Bes Te ee Oy ee 8 es Te eo ete 
Species. ae Al ak st Ge Wei)ghtie eles Length 

Type of Tackle 

Bait or Lure Used 

Where ‘GougWttic ee 8 oi ee ae oe County 
Date Caught___—- ~—_—~«SX“Catch Witnessed By 

Registered, Weighed By___ SS ——CsC—C—C—CSS At $ 


(Signature of Applicant) 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 


ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


SPECIES 





LARGEMOUTH BASS 


8 pounds or larger 


4 pounds or larger 


BLUEGILL (BREAM) 


_.__....1Y¥2 pounds or larger 


SHELLCRACKER 


2 pounds or larger 


2 pounds or larger 


1 pound or larger 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion. Fish must be caught on conventional 
fishing tackle, with artificial or live bait, in 


the presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 
at a fishing camp or tackle store within the 
state by the owner, manager, or an author- 


ized agent of the respective establishment. 





ON THE ALERT — The White-tail Deer, 
of the buck deer season on November 17th. 


Florida’s number-one big game animal, has been busy matching wits with hunters since the start 
See hunting season regulations for closing dates in the various districts. — Photograph by 


Leonard Lee Rue |II. 
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The Florida Magazine for ALL Sportsmen 


12 Big Issues of OP 








Spe ee Ce Oe Oy ieee) hat ata Recercien 25 aeien n Salad Enter or extend my subscription for year (s) 


for FLORIDA WILDLIFE. 


fOr only $2.00 [.] Check; [] Cash; [] Money Order herewith. 


Mailing Address: 
TWO YEARS, 24 ISSUES, $3.75 Name __ 
THREE YEARS, 36 ISSUES, $5.25 enter ve 











City State 








